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Why the Locomotive 
Wouldn't Start 


If it were not for the fact that Rob- 
ert is a friend of mine, I might not believe 
this story. But I know Robert well. He is 
one of the artists that work on JUNIOR 
GUIDE, and a very honest man. 

Robert used to go to Union Springs 
Academy in New York State. The town is 
small, but it has a railroad, and once in a 
while a train goes through. 

One afternoon, Robert told me, he and 
some of his friends noticed a locomotive 
puffing away on a siding and went over to 
watch. 

The engineer saw them and came down 
to talk. The boys were full of questions, 
which the engineer did his best to answer. 
The boys were quite impressed by the tre- 
mendous power and strength of the great 
machine. 


“I suppose,” said one of them, “that when 
your locomotive wants to move forward, 
everything else has to get out of the way 
and make room!” 

“Just about,” agreed the engineer. Then 
a twinkle came into his eye. “However, he 
said, “there is something that it can’t push 
aside.” 

“Oh,” said Dick. “You mean like a truck 
full of bricks parked across the track!” 

“On the contrary,” said the engineer. 
“It’s something I have in my pocket.” 

“What!” gasped the boys. “Impossible!” 

The boys watched the engineer pull out 
a handful of coins. He picked out two 
pennies and returned the rest to his pocket. 
“These pennies,” he said, “are enough to 
keep this train from starting.” 

“Aw, you’re kidding us,” said Jack. 

“Not at all,” smiled the engineer. 

“Then show us!” said the boys. 

The engineer kneeled down, placed the 
pennies on the rails, close against the front 
wheels, then climbed into the cab. He 
opened the throttle. Steam belched from 
the cylinders and black smoke billowed 
from the smokestack. The whole engine 
quivered with life and energy. But the great 
drive wheels only spun helplessly, too weak 
and useless to push their way forward over 
those little pennies. 

The boys watched amazed, while the en- 
gineer grinned. Then he closed the throttle 
and came down again. “This time I’m going 
to move those pennies just a quarter of an 
inch away from the wheels. Then you watch 
what happens.” 

Now—with the pennies just a quarter of 
an inch away—the locomotive surged for- 
ward, and those poor little pennies flattened 
out under the tremendous weight. 

Well, that’s what Robert told me. Some 
of you don’t like me to tack morals onto 
the end of these stories, so I won’t this time. 
I'll let you make up your own. What will 
it be? Something about little things stop- 
ping us from traveling to heaven? Or, per- 
haps, how much harder it is to stop a i | 
habit once it’s started than it is to keep 
from getting started in the first place? I 
wonder what you will think of! 


Your friend, 


Rbanene Waar 
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A story about pigs, prayers, and preachers. 





@ 
WHY | FORGOT THE PIGS 


By CHARLES ROBINSON as told to Inez Storie Carr 


; WANTED pigs. Not just ordinary pigs, 
mind you. I wanted the kind that would 
win prizes at the fair. And then I planned 
to set myself up in the hog business. 
Mother wanted me to be a minister of 
the gospel and prayed fervently that I 
would make that my lifework. Dear 
Mother! There wasn’t much hope her 


prayers would be answered. I had been a 
member of the Future Farmers of America 
for two years at this time. And I was liv- 
ing with my uncle, near Oklahoma City. 
He raised hogs for market, and watching 
him I had no doubts about what I wanted 
to be. Mother’s prayers or not, pigs would 
be my business. To page 17 


I was glad to get up at four o’clock in the morning to go and buy pigs, for | loved them so much. 
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AN ANGEL CALLED MEleg: 


By R. R. YOUNGBERG 


OTHER! Mother! An angel called me!” 

shouted Mazon as he carried his little 
brother toward the leaf and bamboo hut 
that was his home. 

Mazon lives on the jungle island of 
Borneo. I know him well, for just a few 
weeks before the angel called to him he had 
got into trouble and I had punished him! 

You see, Mazon had started a fight— 
and had lost it! He was brought to me 
bleeding from a small cut on his head 
where the other boy’s broom handle had 
broken when it hit him. I had told the 
boys that such things were not allowed. If 
there was any settling to be done, the 
man in charge of the dormitory would do 
it. And since Mazon apparently could not 
behave in the dormitory, I told him he 
would have to sleep at home for several 
nights, which meant he had to walk two 
miles to school every day. 

Mason’s father was a Christian, and each 
morning he would call his family together 
for worship. After reading from the Book 
of the God of heaven, the family would 
kneel in prayer, and Father would pray 
that the God of heaven would send His 
angels to watch over every member of the 
family through the day. Then he would go 
off to work on a new farm he was de- 
veloping, about ten miles away. 

On this particular Sunday morning, he 
gave Mazon instructions to .watch the 
kapok trees that were near home. Mazon 


was to keep the squirrels out of them be- 
cause they chewed into the nearly ripe 
pods, and Father wanted to collect these 
pods in a few weeks and sell them for 
urgently needed money. 

Mazon was happy to do this, for he 
could use his slingshot. It was nice to have 
fun and do something useful at the same 
time. It so happened that the squirrels were 
already well acquainted with Mazon and 
his weapon. They seemed to keep one eye 
on the path toward the house just in case 
he came down it. As soon as he would 
come near there would be much chatter- 
ing and dashing around, and then there 
would be no more squirrels for a while. 

Mazon went to the kapok trees soon after 
his father left. The squirrels saw him com- 
ing, and ran off. He knew they wouldn't 
be back for an hour, so he walked back 
home. 

Later in the morning he returned to the 
trees. He did not use the trail this time, 
but crept through the bushes. A large old 
squirrel was on the trunk of the nearest 
kapok tree, talking to himself and jerking 
his bushy tail as squirrels do. 


tled through the air and hit the tree wit 
a pop. The squirrel jumped and looke 
up the trail for Mazon but he was not 
there. Another little rock plopped down. 
Then the squirrel saw Mazon in the 
bushes, and with much chattering, he 


Mazon let fly with a small rock. It wil 
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scampered all his 
friends. 

Mazon stepped out of the bushes. There 
was no need to hide now. All the squirrels 
were gone and would not be back for an- 
other hour. Now what could he do? Should 
he go swimming? He turned toward the 
river, then remembered. It had rained hard 
last night. The river was sure to be swollen 
and muddy. He said to himself, “I might 
as well go back to the house.” 

He turned in the trail and as he took 
the first step, a soft voice said, “Mazon!” 

The boy was surprised; no one was sup- 
posed to be around. He turned and looked 
carefully, wondering who could be near. It 
could not be Mother; she was up at the 
house and the voice had come from the 
other direction. He said to himself, “There is 
nobody here. I must be imagining things.” 

He turned toward the house and took 
three rapid steps. But before he had com- 
pleted the fourth step the soft voice called 
again, “Mazon!” 

He stopped, rooted to the ground for 


away with squirrel 


an instant; then turned and 
peered back. No one was in 
sight. He thought, “Who is 
playing tricks on me?” 

He walked back along the 
trail past the bushes in 
which he had been hiding. He looked care- 
fully around, in the bushes and behind the 
trees, but there was not a soul anywhere. 

He stopped in the trail and said to him- 
self, “I do not know what is wrong with 
me today. I keep hearing my name when 
there is nobody around. I was sure someone 
called me, but I must be mistaken.” 

He started to hurry back to the house 
when again the voice spoke, “Mazon, 
come!” 

It really startled him this time. Then he 
thought of the river. Could someone be 
there? Yet it was too far to the river for 
him to hear, even if someone was calling 
loudly. And this voice sounded soft and 
quiet. Nevertheless, he began to walk to- 
ward the river. Soon he could see the 

To page 19 





Mazon had just decided he wouldn’t go swimming but would return to the house when he heard some- 
one call his name. He turned and looked carefully through the bushes, but there was no one there! 
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Stairway to the Stars 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 





CHAPTER 6: CLARA GROWS RESTLESS 





LARA BARTON had never had such a 

funny feeling as she had the day 
Amelia Moss Marshall came into her new 
class. The girl had on a plaid woolly dress 
and her hair was parted in the middle and 
hung down her back in two long, red 
braids. 

“You look just like your father,” Clara 
told her steadily. “Nice red hair like he 
had.” But she felt suddenly shaky inside. 
It just didn’t seem possible that it had 
been eleven years since she had faced her 
first class. She could hear Moss’s voice right 
now as he advised her not to snicker at 
him. 

He had been a great big boy then, al- 
most a grown man in fact. But still it was 
hard to believe that he had a little girl 
now—and that that little girl was in “Miss 
Barton's” room at school—just as her father 
had been. 

“I've been here too long,” she thought 
frantically. “Why, I’m béginning to feel 
like a grandmother.” A crazy thought 
popped into her mind. “In fact, I’m begin- 
ning to get mossy.” She didn’t make puns 
very often and she didn’t think this one 
was very funny. 

Then she steadied herself. “I’ve never 
had so much fun in my life as I have had 
being a teacher.” 

But that evening she stood for a long 
time by the mill school, after the children 
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had gone home. Her brother, Stephen, 
found her there, staring out into the dis- 
tance as if she were looking at something 
far away. The mill school was an extra 
school that she had set up herself. It was 
for the children who had to work and 
couldn’t go to the regular schools. Her work 
in a factory had taught her what it would 
be like to have nothing but work to do. 

“What's the matter with you, teacher?” 
Stephen asked her. “Are you thinking about 
some of those men who have asked you 
to marry them?” 

“Oh, no,” Clara denied quickly. Then 
she laughed. “Not many have asked me 
anyhow. Not more than three or four.” 

“Many’s the old maid who would think 
that was quite a few,” Stephen teased her. 

Clara shook her head at him. “I think 
I've been teaching long enough, Stephen,” 
she told him slowly. 

“But, Clara,” Stephen protested. “You've 
done so well. Many folks think you are 
the best teacher we have around here.” 

“That's just because a few schools have 
borrowed me to help tame the big boys,” 
Clara sniffed. “All I did was love them— 
so they loved me too.” 

“That's part of it,’ Stephen agreed. “But 
you've had good luck with the shy little 
girls too.” 

Clara smiled to herself. “The ones who 
were like me,” she said. Then she looked 
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up at him quickly. “It isn’t that I haven't 
loved to teach, Stephen. I’ve never had any 
more fun in my life.” 

“Then why are you going to quit?” 
Stephen asked. 

Shaking her head at him, Clara knew 
that would be hard to explain. It was hard 
for her to understand it herself. “I’m getting 
older by the minute,” she said abruptly. 
“And I haven't done anything really im- 


portant. There’s so much going on in the 


world. I guess I’m just restless.” 

She knew as she left Stephen standing 
on the mill steps that she was going to do 
something else for a while. She needed a 
change. She wanted to learn more. She 
wanted—well, she wanted to expand, really. 

Talking it over with her family, she de- 
cided to go to the Liberal Institute at 
Clinton, New York. It was a fine school, 
she had heard. Still, she wished that col- 
leges would open their doors to women. 
Perhaps they would—someday. 

No one at Liberal Institute asked Clara 


what she had done before she came there. 
They just asked her what studies she would 
like to take. The president, Louise Barker, 
did lift her eyebrows, however, for a minute, 
when Clara named a dozen things she 
wanted to learn, letting the list tumble out 
in her excitement. But the president didn’t 
make any protest. So Clara plunged into 
the hardest studying she had ever done. 

Later, when she was ready to graduate 
from the school, she was asked to stay and 
teach. Mary Norton, her roommate and 
dearest friend at school, was very excited. 
“Oh, Clara,” she chanted. “This is such a 
wonderful place. Just think of starting in 
as a teacher here.” 

“Mary, darling,” Clara told her. “I 
couldn't possibly start my teaching career 
here.” 

“I don’t see why not,” Mary objected 
loyally. “You're just as smart as any teacher 
they have now.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking about how smart 
I was,” Clara told her airily. “All I said 


Clara wondered why she saw so many boys standing around the streets instead of being in school, so 
one day she plucked up courage to ask a boy leaning against a fountain. “We're too poor,” he said. 
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was that I couldn’t start here. You see, I 
have been a schoolteacher since I was 
eighteen.” 

Mary was fourteen years younger than 
Clara and that seemed a long time to her. 
“I know you must have had a fine time,” 
she said doubtfully. 

So Clara told her all about it, not even 
forgetting her first day with Moss Marshall. 

During the vacation, Mary Norton took 
Clara home with her to Hightstown, New 
Jersey. Clara didn’t want to go back to 
North Oxford for a while. She had re- 
ceived a telegram saying that her mother 
was dead. Stephen had written a long letter 
too. It would seem too strange for a while 
to be home without hearing that helpful, 
loving voice. Her father had the other chil- 
dren right there with him and didn’t need 
her especially now. So she went to Hights- 
town and liked the place at once. 

She was itching to teach again, and this 
seemed just the town to start in. She soon 
learned that there were many private 
schools here, most of them very aristocratic 
and expensive. But she looked in vain for a 
school like the ones in Massachusetts, 
where just anyone could go. 

“I think I'll stay here and teach,” she 
decided. So she applied for and got a posi- 
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tion in a school that was called a fee 
school. The fees each child paid made up 
the teacher’s salary. It was fine fun at first. 
She liked her pupils and they liked her. 
But still she was not satisfied. 

“I don’t know what's the matter with 
me,” she chided herself. “I have a nice 
school and I am making a good living.” 

But it didn’t take her very long to find 
out exactly what was the matter with her. 
Walking along the streets, she saw dozens 
of boys standing idly around. One day she 
saw a group of them around a fountain, 
and tapped one of them on the shoulder. 
He turned and faced her, his eyes sullen 
and defiant. 

“Why aren't you in school?” she asked 
quietly. 

Starting to bluster, he looked down at 
the little woman who wasn’t as tall as he 
was. He saw that her eyes were smiling at 
him. Besides, she was too small to pick on. 
“Why, ma’am,” he said, “some of us are 
poor.” 

Clara didn’t understand. “What's that got 
to do with it?” she prodded. 

“It takes money to go to school,” 
explained. “Now at our house, we just have 
money for food. There are five of us,” 
he added. To page 18 
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HE motmot is a beautiful bird—until it 

opens its mouth! Then the sound that 
comes out is more like the noise of a con- 
struction job than the song of a bird. 

But the motmot is wonderfully tame. A 
person can approach to within a few feet of 
it before it moves away. For this reason 
the natives call it the Bobo, which means 
“fool.” Whether it stays around because it 
has few enemies or is just plain lazy, is hard 
to say. Yet it is a fact that the motmot 
appears to be too lazy to feed its young 
all day long as most other birds do. Instead 
it hunts vigorously for just a few days at the 
time the eggs are hatching, gathering frogs, 
mice, lizards, and even an occasional snake. 
All those dead animals are carried to the 
nest and piled in. Of course, they begin to 
rot. Flies lay their eggs on the stuff. Then 
the flies’ eggs hatch, forming maggots just 
about the time the bird’s eggs hatch. So 
the baby birds eat the maggots, and Papa 


The motmot sits on a twig proudly showing off the 
clever job it did shaving—not its face, its tail! 





JOHN A. DAVIDSON, ARTIST 

































































By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


The Bird That Shaves 


and Mamma don’t have to go hunting. 
Perhaps the motmots aren’t so lazy after 
all. Just clever—arranging for fresh meat 
to be delivered right to their door! The 
bird’s sense of smell is not very good, 
fortunately, for the motmot’s nest is at the 
end of a hole dug back in a bank along a 
stream and the smell in there must get 
pretty strong. 

You'll have no trouble recognizing a 
motmot if you see one. It is a little larger 
than a bluejay and looks like a cross be- 
tween a kingfisher and a flycatcher. Its back 
is a beautiful blue-green, while the wings 
and tail are a bright, rich blue. The breast 
is a pinkish-brown, almost like the robin’s 
but not quite as dark. The head is crowned 
with a crest like the bluejay’s. Each eye is 
covered by a black streak bordered above 
and below by violet, then brilliant blue. 
All in all it is a very handsome bird. 

But the most interesting thing about the 
motmot I haven’t told you yet. The title 
of this nugget is based on the way the 
bird takes care of its two largest tail feath- 
ers. These two central feathers extend be- 
yond the rest of the tail by an inch or so. 
The motmot carefully uses its sharp, notched 
bill as a razor to shave off the plumes along 
the shafts of these two feathers. 

Like its human counterpart who must 
shave every morning, the bird is vain. Some 
men do not shave all of their whiskers off 
but leave a thin hairline mustache, or a 
handlebar mustache, or a walrus mustache, 
or maybe even a little goatee. The motmot 
leaves tufts at the ends of its two long tail 
feathers, or it may trim the tufts down to 
almost nothing and leave a flaglike plume 
along the sides of the shafts, depending on 
the desires of the individual bird. Thus the 
bird who shaves is distinct from others of 
its kind. 
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Art wouldn’t have wanted to admit it, but he was really quite jealous of Robbie’s popularity. Going 
home one day he asked a friend, “What's Robbie got that everybody admires so much? He’s just a runt.” 


ITHOUT a doubt Art Druman was the 

handsome type. He was tall and strong 
with wavy black hair and alert black eyes. 
He looked like the kind of fellow who 
would be popular anywhere. Even in the 
big school in town, Art expected he'd be 
thought of as something special. That’s the 
way they had thought of him at the country 
school where he’d grown up. He was almost 
a hero among the few students there. 

But as a new boy in a large school, he 
was just one of the mob. It was true, no 
one seemed to dislike him. But neither 
did they show they were impressed. It was 
most discouraging, Art thought. 

Another thing he couldn't understand 
was why little Robbie Evans should be so 
popular. “Why the guy’s practically a runt,” 
Art told himself. “And he’s skinny and pale 
and terribly quiet.” Not the popular type 
at all, as Art saw it. Yet no one seemed to 
make a move without consulting Robbie. 
It was uncanny. 

On Art’s very first morning in school 
Robbie had been the first to come up and 
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talk to him. But Art had taken one quick 
look and clammed up. He certainly didn’t 
want to be seen getting chummy with such 
a strange-looking fellow. It might queer 
things, keep him from getting in with a 
really good gang. Imagine how startled he 
was when it became clear that the boy he’d 
snubbed was tops at school. 

When the class got ready to vote for 
officers, Art said casually, “I was president of 
my class last year.” But Robbie was elected 
unanimously. He hadn’t made any campaign 
for the honor either. 

The first time Art noticed that anything 
was wrong with Robbie was in the gym. 
Robbie's legs didn’t match. One was veg 
thin and had a long, nasty-looking sca 
But that didn’t stop Robbie from leaping 
around the floor and shooting his share of 
baskets. He muffed so many that Art ex- 
pected the fellows would be irritated, or 
at least laugh a little. But no one did. Art 
even had the odd feeling that they were 
silently rooting for him. 

“I earned a basketball letter last year,” 
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By HELEN L. RENSHAW 


Art told some of the boys before he stepped 
up to shoot. And then he shot so many 
baskets in a row that he was sure he'd 
really impress them. But no one regarded 
him with any great awe. Oh, some did say, 
“Swell. Good going.” But they weren’t half 
as enthusiastic as Robbie was. And he was 
the one who should have been envious, Art 
thought, bewildered. 

He was really puzzled when Robbie came 
up, puffing, red-faced but beaming. “Say! 
You're really good. You'll help the school 
win a championship.” 

Art nodded, but he thought, “Help win?” 
Now how do you like that! Why he’d win 
it. Last year everyone at the country school 
had said he was the whole team. He was 
the man that counted. 

Art found it was the same in all the 
sports. Always, there was Robbie. He never 
made first team, but he was always around, 
grinning and full of enthusiasm. He carried 
water and took care of uniforms. He ar- 
ranged transportation when the games were 
out of town and was the loudest rooter in 
the stands. He wrote publicity for all the 
events. 

Then one day a foreign boy arrived at 
school. He was different from the rest and 
no One seemed very enthusiastic about him. 

“He’s Mexican,” Art volunteered. “My 
dad’s with the railroad and he says this 
kid’s father works on the tracks.” 

That seemed to stop a lot of the fellows, 
but not Robbie. He made friends with the 


boy quickly, helped him find his classrooms, 
and even introduced him to the owner of 
the drugstore near the school so he could 
get afterschool work. 

“That Robbie seems to go for queer 
characters,” Art said one day in the lunch 
room when the Mexican boy and Robbie 
came in together. He expected to hear a 
few snickers along the table, but instead 
everyone slid along and made room for the 
two newcomers. 

Art had about given up trying to figure 
things out. Then one day in assembly a 
program was put on about safe driving. A 
town committee was there and the mayor, 
and they asked the school to get behind 
the campaign and help keep the town free 
of auto accidents. 

Robbie jumped up and spoke with en- 
thusiasm. “A lot of us reach driving age 
while we're students in school,” he said. 
“Some of us fix up old jalopies and run 
them. I think we should have regular meet- 
ings where we can learn all about safety 
rules and good road conduct.” He colored 
suddenly, as though he was embarrassed. 
“I guess most of you know I tangled with 
a car once, so I know firsthand what kind 
of damage the things can do. I’m for making 
safety a big school project.” 

There was a lot of clapping, which Art 
had learned to expect by now, and Robbie 
had the school backing the safety program. 

Later, as Art walked home with a com- 

To page 19 
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How God helped the Adventist mission 


by one miracle after another. 





THE HIDDEN TREASURE of 


garten CLOSE sat quietly in his chair 
looking at the floor, while the conference 
president told him of his next assignment. 
He was to build a new mission school in the 
Solomon Islands. 

“The government should be only too 
happy to give you some land, brother,” the 
president was saying. “I don’t believe any 
mission bodies have been refused so far. 
You should go there at once, contact the 
government, and see what can be done. After 
that, it should be all straight ahead.” 

“Straight ahead!” Pastor Close smiled at 
the floor, and there was a twinkle in his eyes 
as he raised them to gaze at his superior sit- 
ting back easily in his chair. “That assign- 
ment you gave me in New Guinea was to 
be ‘straight ahead’ too, if I remember. If you 
call that ‘straight ahead,’ I’d hate to have you 
in charge of building the highways in this 
country! You'd have right-angle turns and 
hairpin bends every hundred yards!” 

The older man laughed. “Yes, it’s straight 
ahead to the first combat with the devil, 
brother. He has road blocks every little way. 
But God will give you the victory, I’m sure 
of that!” 

A new mission school in the Solomon Is- 
lands. Start it from scratch. It was a real chal- 
lenge to our missionary. 

He and his family left as soon as possible 
for the Solomon Islands, and when they ar- 
rived, Pastor Close contacted the government 
administration and placed his request for a 
land grant. In no time at all, word came 
through that this was approved, and would 
the missionary please call on the commis- 
sioner? When Pastor Close visited the com- 
missioner, he found a large map spread out 
on a table. He and the head official bent over 
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it for thirty minutes, studying it carefully. 

“Why, it’s the perfect spot!” exclaimed 
Pastor Close at last, when the commissioner 
handed him the signed grant. 

“You're right,” smiled the commissioner. 
“I don’t know how we missed that place 
before!” 

It proved to be exactly what the mission- 
ary wanted. The land was almost level, a 
stream ran through it, and there was a main 
road nearby. Fertile soil, a wooded area— 
what more could they 
want? 

Now to get started. 
The first thing, of 
course, would be hous- 
ing, so the search began 
for lumber. 

Problem No. 1—no 
lumber. Oh, yes, there 
was plenty of wood, but 
not the kind used to 
build houses. Pastor 
Close scratched his head. 
What were they going 
to do? You can’t invite 
students to come to 
school if there is no 
place for them to stay. 
So off went a letter to 
the conference office, 
and in the meantime the 
missionary plowed up a 
good section of the land, 
sowed some of it with 
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The excited native led the 
missionary into the jungle. 
“See, masta!” he said. “God 
*im he makin big fella food.” 
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MAMBOBO 


By KEITH MOXON 


grass, and planted other crops that would 
produce food for the coming year. 

Only a few days after that Pastor Close 
got word that the U.S. occupational forces 
were offering several very fine quonset 
huts for sale. Buildings—the very thing he 
needed! So off to the commander he went, 
and was told, Yes, there were huts, and the 
commander was receiving offers for them. 
Pastor Close would have to write a letter 
stating how much he would be willing to 








pay, then take his letter to the office sealed 
in an envelope. Others who wanted to buy 
the buildings would do the same. Then 
these “tenders” or “bids” would be opened 
on a certain date, and the person who had 
offered the most money would probably 
get the buildings. 

The missionary went and looked at the 
buildings and his heart sank. They were in 
excellent condition, and worth a great deal 
of money. He had exactly sixty pounds, 
and these buildings were worth at least five 
times that amount. Anyway, he put in his 
bid, but found out in the process that four 
wealthy plantation owners had put in ten- 
ders too. 

Well, it was almost humanly impossible 
that the Adventists would get the buildings. 
But they didn’t give up hope. Instead, they 
prayed about it in their family worship and 
waited to see what God would do. They 
knew that God specialized in things thought 


THE MORE YOU SMILE 
By FLORENCE JANSSON 


When things go wrong, it's hard to smile, 
But if, and when, you do, 

You'll find that in a little while 
You don't feel half so blue. 

The more you smile, the more you feel 
That everything is fine; 

And as the feeling gets more real 

The more you smile and shine. 
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impossible. So God got all the glory a few 
days later when a letter arrived from the 
commander of the US. forces stating that 
the Adventist tender had been successful, 
and would they please come around and 
get the buildings. 

The next few weeks were busy ones as 
the buildings were dismantled and te- 
erected, but Mrs. Close rejoiced that at last 
she had a comfortable home to live in. 
The school campus began to take shape 
too, as the buildings were arranged. The 
crops were coming along fine—everything 
was being organized, things were looking 
brighter than ever for starting school the 
next year—and then the smashing blow 
fell! 

An embarrassed commissioner came _per- 
sonally to Pastor Close one day, and ex- 
plained that there had been a mistake in 
drawing a dividing line on the charts at 
headquarters. The land which had been 
granted to the mission really belonged to 
the largest coconut plantation owners in 
the islands. “I’m very sorry, sir,” said the 
commissioner. “But we shall have to ask 
you to move to some other land.” 

Pastor Close looked around at all the 
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work that had been done, and his heart 
sank like a stone. All the conference money 
gone—the whole operation a failure! 
Wouldn’t the company let them have the 
land? The commissioner was not at all 
hopeful. The company had been very defi- 
nite with him that the mission must move. 
This was indeed their attitude, as Pastor 
Close found when he visited the company 
the next day. However, at the last, the 
plantation manager made a remark that 
showed Pastor Close what he must do next. 

“You could appeal to the company di- 
rectors in London if you wanted to, but 
they will take my recommendation. And 
my recommendation is No—definitely No!” 

At once the missionary sent a cable to 
Sydney, Australia. The Adventists there 
cabled Adventist headquarters in London, 
asking them to appeal to the company 
directors. And in London the Adventists’ 
approached the chairman of the board of 
directors of the company, and told him 
their story. As soon as the name “Seventh- 
day Adventist” was mentioned, they no- 
ticed a gleam of interest come into his 
eyes. He listened carefully to all they had 
to say, asking questions now and then. 
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She Led Two Million Girls 


By MERLE ZANE BAGLEY 


ULIETTE GORDON LOW had no chil- 

dren of her own, but she influenced the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of girls. 
Twenty-one years after her death she was 
honored on a postage stamp. 

Her picture is plain and rather mannish. 
But her face is full of character and pur- 
pose, as was her life. 

As a girl, Juliette Gordon didn’t do any- 
thing outstanding. But after she married 
Mr. Low, while living in Scotland, she be- 





gan to dream dreams. In England she saw 
girls organized into clubs called Girl 
Guides. She liked the name, and planned 
to organize some Girl Guide patrols in 
her home State of Georgia as soon as she 
could return to America. She hoped that 
someday there would be Girl Guides all over 
the world, with all the girls having the 
same ideals and living by the same rules. 
She believed this would help to bring un- 
derstanding among all children everywhere, 
and as they grew up there would be world 
peace. 

True to her dreams, when she got back 
to Savannah, Georgia, she organized the 
first patrol of Girl Guides, with eighteen 
members. Three years later, in 1915, the 
name was changed to Girl Scouts, and she 
as president opened headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mrs. Low remained president 
until 1920. She died in 1927. Now, Girl 
Scouts celebrate her birthday, October 31 
(1860), as Founder’s Day. 








Finally, when the story had been told, he 
leaned back in his chair and gazed at them, 
his face a mirror of his changing emotions 
as he said: 

“I know the name of your people well, 
and I have reason to be very grateful to 
you. I have a son, an American boy—mry 
wife is an American, and he was born in 
America. During the war, my son was 
shot down over the Solomons by the Japa- 
nese. He was drowning in the sea, horribly 
wounded, when a group of clean, smiling 
natives paddled swiftly to him in a canoe 
and brought him to shore. They cared for 


him, just as a baby has to be cared for, 
and were as tender to him as his own 
mother. Then they smuggled him through 
the Japanese lines to the U.S. forces. He is 
alive today because of what they did for 
him.” The man leaned back in his chair, 
and fought his emotions for a while. Then 
he continued. 

“The fathers of those natives were wild 
cannibals. The change had come when mis- 
sionaries of your faith came and taught 
them the gospel. If your people had not 
come to them, it is very likely that I 
would not have my boy today.” 
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The chairman was controlled now, and 
he spoke very kindly as he said, “I shall 
call a meeting of the board as soon as 
possible, but I am sure that you will have 
no need to worry about the outcome when 
I tell them my story.” 

And so the mission stayed, and eyebrows 
were raised all over the Solomon Islands. 
However, Pastor Close and his family felt 
very humble about it all, and were con- 
scious that God was working, and not they. 
The progress of the mission was “straight 
ahead” once more. 

Six months went by, during which time 
an ancient tractor found its way onto the 
mission, and was used to plow, haul heavy 
loads, and so on. With loud explosions and 
snortings it struggled over the mission sta- 
tion, doing a good and great work. The 
pastor did not know what he would do 
without the noisy monster. It was going to 
be especially valuable plowing the land for 
the mext season’s crops. 

The weeks rolled by, but the nearer plow- 
ing time came, the more worried the mis- 
sionary became. The mission money was 
running out. He had already received extra 
funds from the conference, and they had 
sent a little note with the money to say 
that there would be no more that year. 
Where was the money going to come from 
to pay for the gasoline for the plowing? 
What to do? The missionary and his family 
knew. 

On their knees they reminded God about 
the wonderful help He had given in the 
establishing of Mambobo, as they now 
called the mission school. 

Only a day or two afterwards the answer 
came. Pastor Close’s two children came 
running up to the mission station—hair 
flying, eyes popping, and shouting out at 
the tops of their voices, “Dad! Dad! Mum! 
Mum! Where are you? Quick!” 

Someone must be drowning, or suffocat- 
ing, Pastor Close thought in panic as he 
rushed to meet them. But the tale that they 
poured into his ears set his eyes popping 
too, and not daring to believe the fantastic 
story, he and his wife hurried after the 
children back into the jungle area of the 
station land. The children led them through 
the tangled undergrowth, climbing over 
fallen trees, pushing past tangled vines, and 
then—then they saw it! 

A huge mound towered in a clear space 
in the jungle, grown over with tropical 
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vegetation. The little party made their way 
to its base, and all that the pastor could 
say was, “Well, what do you know about 
that!” The mound was formed of gasoline 
drums, dozens of them, piled up in an 
orderly pyramid, and every one full of forty- 
four gallons of gasoline. The boy un- 
screwed one of the stoppers, and the fuel 
gushed out onto the ground. 

At once Pastor Close knew how the 
drums had got there. They were one of a 
large number of fuel deposits the U.S. forces 
had hidden all over the Solomons during 
the war. So even though the mission was 
desperate for fuel, they couldn’t touch this 
gasoline. Sure, the war was over, and who 
would know if they took away half a dozen 
barrels? But he had better see the com- 
mander. Maybe they could buy the gas at 
bargain rates on credit, he thought. So off 
went our missionary to see. 

Oh, yes, the commander knew all about 
the gasoline on their property. What did 
they plan to do with it now that the war 
was over? Well, orders had come from 
Washington to destroy it all. Destroy it 
all! Pastor Close told the commander all 
about his problem. The officer listened with 
lowered head, and finally answered, “O.K. 
Use the gas until we get around to destroy- 
ing it. Now that the deposit has been found, 
I am appointing you caretaker of it. Keep 
the people away. The gas can be your 
wages.” 

For months afterwards, Pastor Close 
would occasionally hear a shuddering rum- 
ble as a gasoline deposit went up in smoke, 
but still the mound on the mission property 
remained. Plowing time passed by, harvest- 
time came, and still the tractor grunted and 
exploded its merry way around the station. 
Finally, when the U.S. forces were with- 
drawing, the mound got some attention, 
but by then more funds had come from 
Australia. 

A year went by. The crops made pos- 
sible by the gasoline were gone. A new 
crop was put in—most important this time, 
for now Mambobo had several students, 
and everywhere the heathen were calling 
for workers. So in went the seed, and every- 
body waited anxiously for rain. But it didn’t 
come. 

With sinking heart, Pastor Close watched 
the feeble shoots appear, and wither away 
in the scorching sun. The students watched 
too, and their hearts sank, for they realized 








that if there was no food at the mission 
they would have to go back home. What 
now? Well, the missionary and his family 
did what they had done before, of course. 
They told God about it, and waited for 
things to happen. 

Things happened! In a few days, three 
native students came shouting to the pas- 
tor’s door. They were simply bubbling over 
with excitement. 


@ & “Masta Close! You come along this fella 
way, allasame fast time. God ’im he makin 





food in jungle. Big fella food!” 

“Big fella food” was the word. Puffing 
and panting, the missionary followed the 
boys into the jungle, and once more he 
was led to a large mound in its deepest 
recesses. This time it was a mound made 
of boxes of canned food of every descrip- 
tion—canned milk, canned fish, canned 
vegetables, canned soup, and cans of bis- 
cuits—what a treasure trove of food! Doz- 
ens and dozens and dozens of cases. The 
cans were rusty on the outside, to be sure, 
but the contents were untainted and whole- 


. some inside. 


Well, that ended the crisis, and the mis- 
sion had a wonderful year. The graduated 
students stepped into positions where they 
were needed, and there was a mighty surge 
of progress. 

Yes, Pastor Close will tell you today that 
the devil had his road blocks, but God had 
planned a counter strategy long before. 

And then the missionary will read you 
this verse: “And it shall come to pass, that 
before they call, I will answer; and while 
they are yet speaking, I will hear” (Isa. 
65:24). 


Why I Forgot the Pigs 
From page 3 


One day during class exercises our agri- 
culture teacher said, “If you fellows will 
meet me here early tomorrow morning we 
will go hog hunting.” We future hog raisers 
were elated. 

It was February, and cold, but I was up 
by four o'clock the next morning getting 
the chores out of the way so I could join 
the others on our hunt, for I was very 
eager to get my herd started and money 
coming in. 

We looked at hogs and more hogs, but 


I found nothing I wanted as a starter for 
my lifework until on the journey back we 
found a Mr. Woods who had two hundred 
prize animals to choose from. I picked out 
a couple of little black and white fellows 
with ears like cocker spaniels. They were 
po more than two weeks old but cost me 
80. 

I went home walking on air! But you 
should have seen me a few months later! 
Every day I gave my piglets the beauty- 
parlor treatment. I bathed them and 
brushed them and walked them. It took me 
an hour and a half a day. Then I entered 
my handsome pair in the county fair and 
they won the grand championship and the 
reserved grand championship prizes. You 
really should have seen me that day! There 
was no doubt at all but that pigs would 
be my lifework. 

I could already see myself becoming fa- 
mous for my pigs, with hog raisers travel- 
ing from all parts of the country to my ranch 
to buy my superior animals at fancy prices. 
And I was already enjoying the thought of 
spending all the money I was sure I would 
make. 

But God was looking at me, and He 
had some altogether different ideas. And 
one day three men named Detamore, 
Turner, and Holley came to our city and 
began to preach. 

I felt impelled to go to the meetings 
with Mother. The call to get ready to meet 
the One who had made me appealed so 
strongly one evening that I forgot all about 
my two lively little piggy banks at home 
and the whole hog-raising business, and I 
went forward with others who wanted to en- 
ter through the pearly gates into the city 
of God. 

I changed zeal for hogs to zeal for an 
education, and from polishing pigs to a 
painting trade. When Ozark Academy 
opened its doors that fall I was there. 

Now I am through academy and am 
taking the ministerial course at Southwest- 
ern Junior College, training to tell others of 
that better land. 

From pigs to preacher was a big jump, 
but the Lord enabled me to make the 
hurdle. He went with me every inch of 
the way, giving me strength just when I 
needed it most. 

In my mind’s eye now, pigs seem a 
long, long way away, but His coming is 
very, very near. 
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Stairway to the Stars 
From page 8 





Clara looked down the shady streets. 
There were boys everywhere, or so it 
seemed at the moment. It twisted her 
heart, especially since the first boy she had 
spoken to had answered her so bravely and 
honestly. 

“Would you go to school if you had a 
chance?” she asked. 

The boy looked at her for a long time. 
“The school would have to be free,” he 
said finally. 

Free? The word clicked in Clara’s mind 
with a startling impact. Already her mind 
was turning over plans. “What is your 
name?” she asked abruptly. 

“Buford,” he told her. 
liams.” 

“Well, Buford,” she said, “if I get a 
free school started, will you be my first 
pupil?” 

Buford looked bewildered for a minute. 
“Oh, yes, ma’am,” he said. “I'd like to learn 
a lot of things. Then maybe I could be a 
teacher myself—or do something else to 
make money for my folks.” 

“How about you boys?” she asked, turn- 
ing to the group standing around her. They 
all nodded. 

“Tll let you know what day the school 
will open,” she told Buford solemnly. 

Buford started to tell her that it wouldn’t 
be easy. Then he looked at her eyes and 
her chin. Her eyes had lights in them. 
And her chin was sticking out more than a 
little bit. “That will be fine, ma’am,” he 
said instead. “I’ve been wanting to go to 
school for quite a while now.” 

“Buford must be about thirteen or four- 
teen now,” Clara decided as she walked on 
down the street. “That is a long time to 
wait to go to school.” 

For several days, she took long walks 
through the streets, talking to boys every- 
where. There weren't any girls to talk to 
so she could not learn how they felt. But 
she didn’t worry about that. Later the par- 
ents would let the girls give up their parlor 
dusting and their work in the kitchens. 
The thing to do now was to get started. 
She already had Buford and his companions 
promised. What more could she _ possibly 
ask for a start? she chuckled to herself. 

Since she knew Chairman Suydam of the 
school board, she went to him first. Her 


“Buford Wil- 
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eyes shone as she explained her plan for 
opening a free school. He was a colonel 
and she felt at ease with military folks. 

“It will never work,” he told her. “Too 
many people here have good jobs on the 
railroads and the canals. The repair shops 
are here. They can afford to send their 
children to school. Besides, many of the 
families here knew Joseph Bonaparte, 
brother to an emperor, and helped him 
build his huge estate. They lean toward 
the aristocracy.” 

Clara laughed softly. “The aristocracy is 
the least of my worries,” she said. “The 
people of New Jersey are fine Americans. 
They will rally around an American in- 
stitution once it is in full swing.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” Chairman Suy- 
dam said doubtfully. 

Clara thrust her chin out. “Well, I am,” 
she said. “And all I want is a chance to 
prove it.” She reached out and put a small 
brown hand on his arm. “I'll work with- 
out pay,” she told him. “That’s how sure 
I am about these New Jersey people.” 

“Free school laws have never been suc- 
cessfully enforced here,” he objected. 

That was like setting a match against 
paper. Clara flared up, burning with her 
program. “Laws were made to be enforced,” 
she said firmly. “The folks who worked out 
New Jersey’s law believed in free schools. 
That’s why they made it a law that there 
should be free schools in the State. The 
law should be enforced or else it should 
be nullified. In this case, it should be en- 
forced, for it is a good law, a just law.” 
She felt as if her father were with her, 
giving her the right words. 

“You can go ahead and try on your own, 
if you want to,” Chairman Suydam told 
her. 

For a minute Clara felt as if she had 
won a victory. Then she knew that she 
hadn't, not really. “I want the support of 
New Jersey before I start,” she said firmly. 
“I want you to announce that the free 
school is to be put into effect by New 
Jersey, with the full help of its law en- 
forcement officers. I will be merely an in- 
strument, a teacher who is willing to serve 
free of charge.” 

Chairman Suydam sighed. “You certainly 
are a stubborn little thing,” he said. Then 
he grinned down at her. “Fiery, too, I might 
add.” 


Nevertheless he arranged for her to speak 





before the other members of the school 
board. 

They listened courteously to what she had 
to say, but when she was finished, they had 
no encouragement to offer. 

“We appreciate your offer,” said one, “but 
you're only wasting your time.” 

“But if she’s willing, shouldn’t we let her 
try anyway?” said another. 

“Oh, surely,” the men agreed, and so it was 


Cy eo: 
One of the board members wanted to 


warn her even further though. “People will 
resent having their children classed as 
paupers,” he complained. 

Drawing herself up as far as she could 
possibly go, Clara stared him down. 

“These children are all citizens,” she said. 
“How could they be called paupers, with 
the whole State of New Jersey sponsoring 
them?” 

(To be continued) 





An Angel Called Me! 
From page 5 


muddy churning water sweeping past the 
end of the path. 

As he had expected, no one was in sight. 
He stood still for a few seconds, confused 
and wondering. Then he stepped to the 
water's edge. What he saw filled him with 
mingled astonishment and fear. 

Shortly after Mazon had left the house 
to return to guard the kapok trees, his little 
brother had left the house too, telling 
Mother that he was going down to help 
Mazon. While Mazon was creeping through 
the bushes toward the squirrels, the little 
fellow had passed him on the path. Since 
Mazon was nowhere in sight, he had fol- 
lowed on down to the river. He had often 
gone there with his family to bathe and 
play; now he decided to go wading. But 
the swift, swollen current had swept him 
off his feet into the deeper water, and as 
he was tossed along in the current, by some 
chance—or was it chance?—he had caught 
hold of the tips of the long grass that 
grew along the riverbank. 

For some minutes he had hung on. He 
had cried out for help, but no one had 
been close enough to hear. His eyes had 
been tightly closed, yet great tears of fear 
and panic rolled down his little brown 


cheeks and mingled with the swirling 
muddy river. Now his grip on the grass 
was weakening. He could hang on no 
longer. 

At that very moment Mazon arrived. He 
saw his little brother and rushed to the 
rescue. Soon he had the tired, wet little 
boy safely on the bank. Then he joyfully 
carried him up to the little leaf and bamboo 
home. And as he approached the house he 
shouted, “Mother, Mother! An angel called 
me to save my little brother!” 





A Really Great Guy 
From page 11 


panion, he asked some questions. “What did 
Robbie mean—that part about tangling 
with a car?” 

“Oh, a car slipped its brakes and came 
down the hill. Robbie pulled some little 
child out of its path, but he got caught 
himself.” 

Art’s eyes popped. “No wonder he’s 
treated like a hero!” 

His companion eyed him oddly. “The ac- 
cident didn’t happen here. In fact, no one 
at school knew anything about it until a 
girl from his home town came here and told 
the story.” 

Art gasped. “You mean he didn’t let 
on?” 

“Not a word. Not even when no one got 
very friendly. He didn’t look like much, 
and at first everyone was just, well, polite, 
and maybe a little sorry for someone that 
tried so hard but never made first base, 
though he never offered any excuses.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then, well, he’d do something nice for 
someone. Just out of the clear. Not to get 
attention, but just because he wanted to. 
Pretty soon we found we were admiring 
him.” 

Art gulped. “Then you found out later 
how his leg was injured?” 

“Yes. And even now he won't talk about 
it. I guess today’s the nearest he’s come 
to speaking right out, and that was be- 
cause he’s so enthused about this project.” 

Art couldn’t think of a thing to say. So 
Robbie had earned the respect of the school. 
Not just expected it. He didn’t have as 
much ability as Art but he had more of 

To page 22 
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XIll—The Treasure of Zeal 


(MARCH 30) 


Memory VERSE: Be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason 
of the hope that is in you with meekness and 
fear” (1 Peter 3:15). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Repeat or read Christ’s commission to His 
disciples, in Matthew 28:19, 20. Read about 
Nehemiah’s zeal in rebuilding the walls of Je- 
rusalem, in Nehemiah 4:13-18. Read over the 
memory verse a few times, thinking of its mean- 
ing. Go over it daily. 


SUNDAY 


The Task Before Us 

Open your Bible to Revelation 14. 

We Seventh-day Adventists have a task before 
us. Everyone who becomes a member of the 
church takes on himself the duty of carrying 
this message of Christ’s soon coming to all he can 
reach. Before Jesus comes in glory we must ac- 
complish this task. 

“And the gospel must first be published among 
all nations,” Jesus prophesied (Mark 13:10). 

This makes every member of the church a 
missionary, responsible for some part in giving 
this message. 

Read in Revelation 14:6 the vision John saw 
of the gospel going to all the world in the last 
days. 

We can have our part in this missionary move- 
ment by preparing ourselves while we are in 
school to become workers in some special line 
for which we have been given talents. We can 
help give this message by letting our light shine 
through our Christlike living. We can help give 
the message by taking part in the missionary ac- 
tivities of our church, such as Ingathering, or 
giving out or selling literature. We can help by 
regularly giving our offerings and faithfully pay- 
ing our tithe. 
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For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 24, par. 3; p. 25. 

THINK of the ways in which you can give 
the message. 

Pray that God will use you in His cause even 
while you are young. 


MONDAY 


The Zeal of Nehemiah for God’s Work. 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 4. 

A Hebrew exile in the court of Persia, Nehe- 
miah is one of the best examples of zeal for the 
cause of God. He had a high position as cup- 
bearer in the royal palace, and as travelers passed 
through he was grieved to learn from them of the 
great trials which those who had returned to 
Jerusalem were experiencing. The Temple and 
city were only partially restored after the de- 
struction Babylon’s armies had brought on them. 
These tales made Nehemiah long to go back 
to his land. Eventually the king gave him per- 
mission to return to Jerusalem, and even sup- 
plied him with an escort and with materials 
for the restoration of the walls and the Temple. 

Upon his arrival in Jerusalem, he surveyed 
the city and set to work to organize the work of 
building the walls. However, there were enemies 
of the Jews near the city who did all they could 
to discourage this noble Hebrew. Read their dis- 
couraging taunts in Nehemiah 4:1-3. 

But Nehemiah was too zealous for God’s cause 
to allow these words to discourage him. With 
a prayer in his heart he went on with the work. 
What was the result of his determination to do 
the work whatever others might say? Read 
verse 6. 

Read also verses 17 and 18 and see what they 
had to do because of the opposition of their 
enemies. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
657, par. 1; p. 658, par. 2. 

TuHinkK! Do men try to discourage those who 








are working for God’s cause today as Sanballat 
and his friends tried to discourage Nehemiah? 

ReEso.tveE to let nothing hinder you in your 
work for Christ. 


TUESDAY 
The Zeal of the Samaritan Woman 


Open your Bible to John 4. 

Do you recall the story of the woman from 
whom Jesus asked a drink of water at Jacob’s 
well in Samaria? What was she led to acknowl- 
edge at the end of their conversation? Read 
John 4:19 and 25. 

The woman then went back to the village, but 
she could not keep silent about the Messiah she 
had found and acknowledged. Her zeal for her 
new-found faith made her witness for Jesus 
wherever she went. Find the result of her zeal 
in verse 39. 

“With heart overflowing with gladness, she 
hastened on her way, to impart to others the 
precious light she had received. 

“Come, see a man, which told me all things 
that ever I did,’ she said to the men of the city. 
‘Is not this the Christ?’ Her words touched their 
hearts. There was a new expression on her face, 


a change in her whole appearance. They were 
interested to see Jesus. ‘Then they went out 
of the city, and came unto Him.’ ”—The Desire 
of Ages, p. 191. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
194, pars. 4, 5; p. 195. 

THINK how eagerly and unselfishly the Samari- 
tan woman shared her faith with others in the 
village. 

ReEsoLve to share your happiness and faith 
with others as she did. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Zeal of the Believers in Ephesus 

Open your Bible to Acts 19. 

On one of his missionary journeys Paul came 
to the city of Ephesus in Asia Minor. There he 
was introduced to some disciples of John the 
Baptist. Gladly they listened while he preached 
Jesus to them. For three months he taught in 
the Jewish synagogue, and many accepted the 
gospel, but others were made angry. He was un- 
able to continue preaching there, and had to 
teach in the schoolroom of a man named Tyran- 
nus. Read Acts 19:9 and find how some of his 
listeners reacted to his message. 


Nehemiah was the king’s butler, but he chose to leave the king to go and help build Jerusalem’s walls. 
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Ephesus was a beautiful city and a center of 
culture and learning, but many wicked practices 
flourished there. Among other things, Ephesus 


was a center for the worship of the goddess 
Diana, to whose honor a beautiful temple had 
been erected. On the idol were some written 
characters that were supposed to possess magic 
power. Many books had been written pretending 
to explain the magic of these symbols. When 
Paul preached the gospel those who were honest 
in heart saw the foolishness and wickedness of 
these books. 

Look in verse 19 and see what these converts 
did with the books they had acquired. 

Although they lost books valued at fifty thou- 
sand pieces of silver by doing this, they felt much 
richer because they had the precious knowledge 
of the gospel of Christ. 

So should we be willing to show zeal for God 
and His truth by getting rid, whatever the cost, 
of everything that might hinder our spiritual 
life. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 288, pars. 3, 4; p. 289, par. 1 

THINK of the wholehearted zeal those Ephesians 
showed in giving up everything that was 
tainted with evil. 

Pray that you may be willing to give up any- 
thing in your life that may turn your mind 
away from God. 


THURSDAY 


Giving Our Enthusiasm for God’s Work 


Open your Bible to Luke 12. 

As we think of these godly men and women— 
Nehemiah in Jerusalem, the woman of Samaria, 
the believers in Ephesus—and the zeal they put 
forth to accomplish God’s work of spreading the 
gospel, and to forsake evil, we cannot help say- 
ing to ourselves, “How much more zealous we 
should be who are entrusted with the giving of 
God’s last message to a world doomed to be 
destroyed.” 

What does the memory verse (1 Peter 3:15) 
tell us about the preparation we must.make to 
do God’s work? 

“Be not thou therefore ashamed of the testi- 
mony of our Lord,” writes Paul, in 2 Timothy 
1:8. 

Sometimes we are so silent about our faith that 
it must look to other people as though we are 
ashamed of it. 

The gospel of Christ is something we have 
every reason to be proud of. When we are 
proud of something, we have to talk about it to 
others. We cannot keep it to ourselves, so we 
should by word and deed talk of Jesus and His 
goodness and power to those we meet. 

What did Jesus promise to those who are not 
ashamed of the gospel but gladly confess His 
name? Read Luke 12:8. 

But we cannot confess Christ unless He is 
dwelling in our heart. 

“No one can confess Christ unless he has the 
mind and spirit of Christ; he cannot communi- 
cate that which he does not possess. The daily 
life must be an expression of the sanctifying 





power of the truth.”—Testimonies, vol. 5, p. 437. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 199. 

ASK YOURSELF—“Have I spoken a word for 
Jesus to anyone this week?” 

RESOLVE that you will let Jesus abide in your 
heart and that your light may stream forth to 
help those whom you meet. 


FRIDAY 


1. What must the whole world hear about 
before Jesus can come in glory? (Mark 13:10.) 

2. Describe the vision John saw _ showing 
that the gospel is to go to all the world at the 
end of time. (Revelation 14:6.) 

3. How did Sanballat and his companions try 
to discourage Nehemiah and the Jews from 
building the walls of Jerusalem? (Nehemiah 4: 

-3.) 

4. What was the result of Nehemiah’s zeal to 
finish the work in Jerusalem? (Nehemiah 4:6.) 

5. What did the Samaritan woman talk about 
when she went back to her village after her con- 
versation with Christ? (John 4:39.) 

6. What was the result of her zeal in witness- 
ing for Jesus? (John 4:40, 41.) 

7. With what success was Paul’s 
Ephesus rewarded? (Acts 19:1-5.) 

8. What did the new believer’s zeal lead them 
to do with the evil books they possessed? (Acts 
19:19.) 

9. How can we prepare to witness for Christ? 
(Memory verse, 1 Peter 3:15.) 

10. If we confess Christ, what has He prom- 
ised to do for us before the Father? (Luke 12:8.) 


preaching in 





A Really Great Guy 
From page 19 


something else. He had real grit and de- 
termination, and he thought more of the 
other fellow than of himself. 

Art felt strangely humbled, but grate- 
ful too. He'd learned a lot from Robbie, 
and he wouldn’t forget. He understood now 
that nothing was due him just because he 
was a “good guy.” He'd have to earn the 
right to leadership. And he knew another 
thing. Robbie, the unimpressive, had one 
more stanch admirer, one more fellow who 
wanted to be his friend. 
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x* * 


LE MAPPED 
THE HEAVENS 


a} ALILEO WAS THE SON OF 

A MATHEMATICIAN ANO SPENT 
HiS YOUTH IN A MONASTERY: -- - 
ALTHOUGH HE LIKED MUSIC ANO 
PAINTING HE CONSTANTLY EXPERI- 
MENTED WITH SCIENCE - -- HEJNUENT- 
EO THE THERMOMETER. ANO USED A—~ 
SWINGING PENDULUM To MEASURE 
THE HUMAN PULSE - -- HE CONDUCTED 
THE FAMOUS EXPERIMENT OF OROP- 
PNG- TWO DIFFERENT WEIGHTS FROM 
THE LEANING— TOWER OF PISA TO 
SHOW THAT THEY FELL —_ _ e 
SAME SPEED: - . . 








| Sd 
| ALILEO BUILT A POWERFUL 
§ TELESCOPE AND WITH IT 
OISCOVERED MANY NEW 
STARS ANDO PLANETS : -- HE BELIEVED, 
WITH COPERNICUS, THAT THE EARTH 
MOUEO AROUND THE SON , WHICH WAS 
— To THE DOCTRINES OF THE 
CHURCH : -- FLE WAS EXAMINED BY THE 
INQUISITION, FORCED TO TAKE BACK 
aS STATEMENTS, AND FORBIDDEN TO 
PUBLISH HIS LEARNED BOOKS -: - 
ALTHOUGH HE WAS CAREFULLY WATQH- 
G0 WE CONTINUED TO WORK UNTIL HE 
BECAME BLIND: - : as ie 


* Q* 
















BORN 1564 IN PISA, ITALY—DIED 1642 IN ARCETRI, ITALY 


Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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